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Eskimo known to history is at Ammassalik, East Greenland, so well 
described by Thalbitzer and reviewed in this Journal (vol. 18, no. 1, 
Jan.-Mar. 1916, p. 115). Yet, north of this, in what is known as 
Northeast Greenland, traces of a former Eskimo population have been 
met with as far up as Peary Land. On the west side, traces of people 
have been noted by Peary and others to 82 North Latitude. These 
points of farthest north fall on opposite sides of the isthmus to Peary 
Land, hence it is natural to assume that the trail is continuous. The 
facts are, then, that the Eskimo have skirted the entire coast of Green- 
land. 

From the very first, it was evident that the objects brought back 
from Northeast Greenland were nearer Central Eskimo culture than that 
of South Greenland. Boas was perhaps the first to suggest that the 
extinct Northeast Greenlanders came around the north of Greenland. 
Thalbitzer and other Danish writers have taken the same view. 

With this in mind the author of this paper has made an intense 
comparative study of the collections from Northeast Greenland. His 
findings support the above theory at every point. They even go further 
and indicate that the route of migration was a direct one from the Arctic 
archipelago. This suggests that the Smith Sound, or Polar Eskimo, 
are a straggling remnant of those engaged in this movement. 

The body of the paper is taken up with good technical accounts of 
the various artifacts and as such will be of the greatest service as a work 
of reference. 

Clark Wissler 

The Wasko Indians. S. A. Barrett. (Bulletin of the Public Museum 
of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 1-52, pis. 1-13.) Mil- 
waukee, 1917. 

The Washo are one of those American tribes, like the Tonkawa and 
Walapai, whose name is familiar to everyone, although practically nothing 
is known of them. They should be of particular interest because they 
have long been reckoned as constituting an independent and isolated 
stock; and also because, perched on the east slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
they possess Plateau outlook and historical affiliations, while the basis 
of their culture appears to be Californian. Two sets of influences have 
therefore undoubtedly shaped their ethnic life, and the unraveling of 
these promises to be as interesting as important. 

The present paper is a sketch of a collection of specimens with native 
terminology and a few collateral notes taken in the field; but slight as it 
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is, will prove welcome under the circumstances. The richness of Washo 
basketry development is an undoubted central Californian trait. The 
coiled ware especially approximates that of the Miwok, although of 
superior technical quality. The twining is much closer to that of the 
Plateau Shoshoneans, although similar forms of presumable Great Basin 
origin have long since become established among most of the Sierra tribes. 
Other manufactured objects discussed do not differ appreciably from 
recorded Californian types; but the poverty of published records on the 
material culture of the Northern and Southern Paiute makes it difficult 
to say whether the Washo resemblances to central California are local 
or part of more widely diffused distributions. 

The resumption by the Milwaukee Museum of its series of publica- 
tions is a sign of activity on which the institution is to be congratulated. 
It must be noted, however, that the illustrations are not of the quality 
expected in a descriptive paper in this age of mechanical excellence of 
pictures. 

A. L. Kroeber 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

A Study of Bagobo Ceremonial, Magic and Myth. Laura Watson 
Benedict. (New York Academy of Sciences). New York, 1916. 
The New York Academy of Sciences is to be congratulated on the 
publication of this excellent study, dealing with the Bagobo, a pagan 
tribe of the southern Philippines. The author spent nearly two years 
investigating the culture of this people — first in the coast settlements, 
which have been somewhat modified by contact with Moro, Spanish, and 
American settlers; and later in the isolated mountain villages of the 
Talun district — and has gathered a wealth of material of interest to all 
students of primitive peoples. She has crowded a great amount of this 
information into the present volume, yet it is evident that she has only 
just begun to draw on a seemingly endless store. 

To give an adequate idea of this study in a short review is quite 
impossible, yet a few notes may serve to convince the reader that he 
cannot afford to neglect a careful reading of the whole volume. Fol- 
lowing a short description of the present condition of the Bagobo, and 
the conditions under which the work was carried on, the author intro- 
duces her subject with a statement of the general characteristics of the 
religious attitude of the people. This is characterized by the highly 
sacrificial nature of the ceremonials, by the composite make-up of the 
rites, in which are blended both offerings of the blood of slain victims and 
agricultural products; and by the non-esoteric character of the religious 



